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‘Plan to Attend 


THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 








of the 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


New York, December 6th to 10th, 1937 
at the Hotel New Yorker and the 
Engineering Societies Building 





Subjects: 








Legal Status of Unions 

Methods of Collective Bargaining 
Independent Unions 

Problems in Unionized Shops 
Interpretations of N. R. L. B. 
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Trends in Unemployment Compensation 
Administration of Social Security Act 
Profit Sharing 

Newest Methods for Understanding Employees 
Employment Tests 

Vocational Guidance and Industry 
Apprentice Training 

Education for Management 

Wage Incentives 





Joint Sessions are being arranged. Cooperating organizations: 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


For detailed program see next issue of the 
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Personnel Policies are for Employees, and 
by Affecting Their Loyalty Determine Their 


Efficiency. Companies, Recognizing This, 
Cooperate with the Department of Industry, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, in Periodic Audits of Employee Reactions. 


Employees Rate 


Plant Policies 


to ascertain worker's attitudes 

toward managerial policies, and 
to show trends in their attitudes that 
may prove helpful in determining 
remedies for personnel difficulties. 
In 1937 workers’ attitudes toward 
fourteen managerial policies are: 

The four most important manage- 

tial policies are: 

1. Steady Employment 

2. Amount of Pay 

3. Safety 

4. Fair Adjustment of Griev- 

ances 
The four least important manage- 

gerial policies are: 
1. Employee Stock Subscription 
2. Voice or Share in Manage- 

ment 
3. Methods of Pay 
4. Chance to Show Initiative 


Ts object of the present study was 


By Rex B. Hersey 


University of Pennsylvania 


The four best carried out policies 
are: 
1. Safety 
2. Working Conditions 
3. Methods of Pay 
4. Insurance Systems and Pen- 
sions 
The four most irritating managerial 
policies are: 
1. Medical and Dental Service 
2. Safety 
3. Insurance Systems and Pen- 
sions 
4. Adjustment of Grievances 
This study provides a method by 
which management can definitely 
determine exactly what a worker 
wants, or does not want. With such 
knowledge at hand, an employer can 
act more wisely as regards the needs 
and desires of his employees and at 
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the same time benefit from increased 
efficiency. 

It is also important because a 
method has been developed by which 
different departments can be rated as 
to their comparative effectiveness in 
achieving desirable relations with 
workers. This should be of great 
help to management because it shows 
exactly where improvement is needed 
and to what extent. 
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Security Most Important 


The four most important manage- 
rial policies as selected by this year's 
group of workers were Steady Em- 
ployment, Amount of Pay, Safety, 
and Fair Adjustment of Grievances, 
in that order. The results agreed re- 
markably well with previous studies 
except for the fact that Safety received 
more weight, and Chance of Promo- 
tion less, in this study. 


Rating of Personnel Policies by Foremen and Workers 


(Foremen’s ratings are how foremen thought workers would rate) 


Management Policies — 


. Employee stock subscription 4% | 
. Voice or share in management I | 
. Fair adjustment of grievances 51 G) 
. Chance of promotion.................] 36 
. Steady employment 92 (1) 
. Medical and dental service............]  § 

51 (4) 


61 (2) 
17 


4 


32 
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. Amount of pay 

» Worms Gumamtions................. 
. Hours of work 31 23 

. Type of man in charge 22 | 20 
i iidesivecsterstsecesns © % 

. Insurance systems and pensions 19 | 23 

. Chance to show initiative 3 - 
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Method of Study 


The method of collecting the data 
was the questionnaire method, be- 
cause more workers could be reached. 
Supplementary personal interviews 
were used to gain a knowledge of the 
functioning of the workers’ minds in 
answering questionnaires. 

Below is the questionnaire that was 
distributed. (No employee was com- 
pelled to answer it, if he did not 
wish to do so.) 


Most Important 


Foremen | Workers | 
3% 
51 (4) | 
88 (1) 


56 (3) 
66 (2) | 


Most Irritating 


Best Carried Out Least Important 


! 
| Workers 


Foremen Workers 


| 83% (2)| 82% (1) 
/84(1) | 71 @) 


Foremen Workers Foremeo 


35% 3) 17% 
21 | 18 
13t | 30) 
| 29 | 
| 25 6 
14Q) | 43@ 


| 3% | 13% 
7 3 
$8 (2) | 25 | 5 
| 1 II | 18 
30 26 I 
19 | 35 
ro(xr)| 9G) | 5 | 1442) | 39) 
10 . 3 | hos 22 
| } | 3° 29 
| 20 13 

| 23 22 
145G) | 8 (| 33 
18 34(4) | 35G) 
44(4) | 31 16 





19 
22 


21 
42 (3) 
| 38 
hl. 2% 
41 (4) 
28 
| 8 


38 (2) |i 

26 | 25 

24 19 

33 G) | 54G) 
| 28) | 14 
| 17 =| 42 @) 








The workers in every age group, 
except those from sixty to sixty-nine 
years, thought that Steady Employ- 
ment was the most important to 
them. The old timers chose Amount 
of Pay as being more important than 
Steady Employment. It is interest- 
ing to note that those workers in the 
oldest group mentioned Insurance 
Systems and Pensions as their third 
choice. This is significant since 


these workers are approaching retire- 
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ment age and are naturally interested 
in providing for their old age. The 
younger workers placed Chance of 
Promotion among the most impor- 
tant policies as they have high hopes 
of making their place in the world. 


What Foremen Think 


Foremen were asked to assume a 
worker's attitude and fill out a ques- 
tionnaire as they thought a worker 
would answer it. They chose the 
same four policies as did the workers, 
but they did not place them in the 
same relative position. The four 
most important, in their opinion are 
Steady Employment, Amount of Pay, 
Fair Adjustment of Grievances, and 
Safety. The foremen thought that 
the workers would place Fair Adjust- 
ment of Grievances before Safety, in 


which respect they differed from the 
workers. 

In classifying the age groups the 
foremen assumed that Steady Em- 
ployment would come out on top, al- 
though in the age group from twenty 
to twenty-nine years, Amount of Pay 


tied with it for first honors. Hours 
of work also seemed more important, 
in the foremen’s minds, to the work- 
ers of this younger group than they 
actually were. 

The results obtained from both the 
foremen and the workers agreed re- 
markably well with each other and 
with the results of previous studies. 


Safety First 
Workers’ opinions as to _ best- 


carried-out policies are most impor- 
tant, since they give management an 


idea as to which policies it has been 
neglecting, and in doing so indicate 
places for improvement. 

Workers chose Safety, Working 
Conditions, Methods of Pay, and In- 
surance Systems and Pensions, in that 
order, as the best carried out policies. 

These results differ considerably 
from those obtained in previous 
studies. In this study, Adjustment of 
Grievances and Steady Employment 
were not mentioned as being best 
carried out, thus differing from former 
studies. 

Perhaps the increasing power of the 
worker to bargain collectively has 
made him feel that methods of set- 
tling grievances are not fair in every 
respect. Then too, the depression 
during the last six years may have 
caused the worker to eliminate Steady 
Employment from his list of best 
carried out policies. On the other 
hand, the increased efforts of man- 
agement to improve the Methods of 
Pay and Insurance Systems and Pen- 
sions might have caused the worker 
to substitute these two policies for 
those chosen formerly. 

In some departments, the Type of 
Man in Charge received attention as 
being best carried out. This seems 
to indicate that the workers in these 
departments are satisfied with the 
job done by their foremen. This 
might also be the case in the depart- 
ments that included Fair Adjustment 
of Grievances in their list. 

Safety and Working Conditions 
were again chosen as best carried out 
when the results were classified ac- 
cording to length of time on the job. 
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EMPLOYEE QUESTIONNAIRE 


(The information asked for on this questionnaire will be held strictly confidential. The results will be used as a basis 
for charts showing what conditions of work best satisfy the worker and what conditions irritate him the most. Do 
not sign your name.) 


Sex? 

In what country were you born? 

How many people do you help support? 

Age? 

How long have you worked at your present job? 
Department: Location: 


Read over the following list of rules of management policies and working conditions. Then check the four items 
that you consider most important to make you satisfied in your work. 


. Employee stock subscription. 

. Voice or share in management. 

. Fair adjustment of grievances. 

. Chance of promotion. 

. Steady employment. 

. Medical and dental service. 

. Safety. 

. Amount of pay. 

. Working conditions. (Health and sanitation.) 

. Hours of work. 

. Type of man in charge of you. 

12. Methods of pay. 

13. Insurance systems and pensions. (Sickness, old age, unemployment insurance, etc.) 
14. Chance to show initiative. (Through suggestion box, etc.) 


oN AM Rw PRP 


\o 


~~ 
- O 


Remarks: (Suggest some items you would like to add.) 


What four of the items mentioned in the list above do you consider the /east important? (List them by the numbers 
they have.) 


Remarks: 


What four of the items mentioned in the list above do you think are best carried out by the management where you work? 
(List them by the numbers they have.) 


Remarks: 


What four of the items mentioned in the list above are the most irritating to you? (List them by the numbers they have.) 


Remarks: 











1S 


k? 











These choices took the place of Fair 
Adjustment of Grievances and Steady 
Employment mentioned in the former 
studies. Evidently Safety and Work- 
ing Conditions have been improved 
so much during the last two years 
that the workers have seen fit to ele- 
vate them to first and second po- 
sitions. 


Foremen Off a Little 


Foremen listed Safety, Fair Adjust- 
ment of Grievances, Working Con- 
ditions and Methods of Pay as their 
idea of how the worker would choose 
the best carried out policies. The 
foremen evidently had too much faith 
in their ability to adjust grievances 
satisfactorily since the workers did 
not list this policy among those they 
thought were best carried out. The 
foremen also underestimated the 
workers’ regard for Insurance Sys- 
tems and Pensions. 

In grouping their workers accord- 
ing to length of time spent on the job, 
the foremen thought that the work- 
ers would be equally divided in their 
choice of Safety and Fair Adjustment 
of Grievances for first place. In 
some groups, Safety was listed first, 
and in others, Fair Adjustment 
of Grievances received the honor. 
Working Conditions were generally 
accepted by both foremen and work- 
ers as Meriting mention. 


Stock Participation Unimportant 


The four least important manage- 
ment policies selected by this year’s 
group of workers were Employee 
Stock Subscription, Voice or Share 
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in Management, Methods of Pay, and 
Chance to Show Initiative. The re- 
sults differed from those of the previ- 
ous studies in that before, less em- 
phasis was placed upon Medical and 
Dental Service and more upon Meth- 
ods of Pay. 

In classifying the results according 
to age groups Chance to Show Ini- 
tiative was mentioned as least impor- 
tant by all the Workers except those 
within the age group from twenty to 
thirty years. This attitude is only 
natural when one takes into consid- 
eration the fact that young workers 
are anxious to make their place in the 
world, and that Chance to Show Ini- 
tiative is an ideal way to achieve such 
recognition. 

The foremen, in selecting the four 
least important management policies, 
picked Voice or Share in Manage- 
ment, Employee Stock Subscription, 
Methods of Pay, and Chance to Show 
Initiative, in that order. 


Welfare Work Irritates 


By ascertaining the policies most 
irritating to the workers, manage- 
ment will be able to go directly to the 
source of the trouble without spend- 
ing valuable time in guesswork. By 
correcting the policies that are irri- 
tating to the worker or the attitude 
of the workers toward those policies, 
ill-will is minimized and efficiency is 
increased. In some cases the shop 
committees were as interested as the 
Management in ascertaining the re- 
sults of the study, since it provided 
them with a check on their own 
views. 








This year employees chose Medical 
and Dental Service, Safety, Insurance 
Systems and Pensions, and Fair Ad- 
justment of Grievances, in that order, 
as the most irritating policies. Em- 
ployee Stock Subscription, which 
received a high rating in previous 
studies, was not given much consid- 
eration this year, due perhaps to the 
fact that the depression has caused 
management to refrain from offering 
employees their stock. 

The choice of Medical and Dental 
Service, as most irritating in this 
study, might be traced mostly to lack 
of considerate treatment on the part 
of many plant physicians. For this 
reason many employees undoubtedly 
prefer to go to their own physician 
instead of the one supplied by the 
company. 

There is no doubt that good health 
among employees is essential to effi- 
cient operation in a plant, but the 
employees feel that their health is 
their own business. Perhaps their 
critical attitude might be amazingly 
changed if only the usual plant phy- 
sician would realize the workers’ 
physical condition is in reality one 
of his chief worries and that he is 
willing to entrust the care of his 
health only to a man of courtesy and 
ability. 

In addition, workers object to re- 
ceiving medical attention for every 
small cut or scratch that they con- 
sider unimportant. It might be 
recommended that in those plants 
where Medical and Dental Service is 
irritating to the worker, the manage- 
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ment should not only assume the full 
burden of its cost, as was done by all 
these companies, but at the same time 
emphasize to their employees that the 
service is for their use and that it is 
to the worker's advantage that he 
keep himself in good physical shape. 


Safety Not Popular 


Safety was also listed as being irri- 
tating to this year’s group of workers. 
This is only natural, as it is difficult 
to change the method by which a 
worker does a job, in order to make 
it more safe, without causing the 
worker some irritation. A worker 
who has been pulling a cutting tool 
toward him for twenty years is natu- 
rally irritated by a safety regulation 
which makes him push the tool away 
from him. 

The workers of this year’s study 
were especially irritated by many 
managements’ policy of placing a 
black mark on their records for every 
violation of safety regulations. In 
the minds of the workers, many of 
these violations are unpreventable, 
and have no serious results. There 
was evidence, however, that there 
was no clear distinction in their 
minds as to what constituted a minor 
violation, whereas every Safety Rule 
in the various plants was predicated 
on a serious accident or violation of 
some important engineering princi- 
ple. For example, failure to remove 
an upturned nail occasionally results 
in tetanus, followed by death. Fail- 
ure to report a scratch may result in 
infection and death. E. K., a car- 




















penter, died as a result of a splinter in 
his hand. 

The workers agreed that Safety was 
well carried out by management, but 
the strict supervision necessary to 
make safety regulations effective has 
made Safety irritating. Discipline, 
primarily as a means of education 
rather than as a punitive measure, is, 
however, indispensible. The impor- 
tant factor in making discipline both 
effective and acceptable is understand- 
ing and ability on the part of the 
foreman to apply discipline with 
strict justice. 


Pension and Grievances Irritate 


The choice of Insurance Systems 
and Pensions as a source of irritation 
can also be accounted for. The pres- 
ent administration has passed legis- 
lation which provides funds from 
which to pay the worker a pension. 
All workers are required to pay a per- 
centage of their salary into this fund 
and this provision is doubtless the 
cause of the irritation. The younger 
workers who can see no immediate 
benefit are naturally irritated by this 
tax upon their earnings. Many of 
these plants also had, in some re- 
spects, more liberal pension plans of 
their own, which are now likely to 
be discarded. Their satisfaction with 
their previous company set-up is 
shown by the fact that Insurance Sys- 
tems and Pensions is rated as being 
third best carried out. 

Adjustment of Grievances was 
given a place among the most irritat- 
ing policies. This choice would 
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seem to indicate that foremen are fall- 
ing down on their job. One of the 
jobs of a foreman is to settle griev- 
ances justly, and the workers evi- 
dently do not think that this is being 
done. Careful study of the work of 
the foremen indicates that assump- 
tion to be false. The foremen are 
doing a better job than ever but the 
general fever of labor unrest is influ- 
encing the workers’ opinion of the 
settlement of their grievances in even 
the best managed companies. 


Foremen Good Guessers 


The choices of the foremen as to 
what they thought the workers 
would consider the most irritating 
policies were remarkably accurate. 
They chose Safety, Medical and Den- 
tal Service, Insurance Systems and 
Pensions and Employee Stock Sub- 
scription, in that order. The only 
place they differed with the workers 
was in the choice of Employee Stock 
Subscription, which the workers did 
not even mention as ifritating. 

The foremen also differed from the 
workers in that they did not think 
that Insurance Systems and Pensions 
were irritating to the younger work- 
ers. Perhaps this was because the 
foremen knew more about the princi- 
ples and advantages of insurance than 
did the workers. 


Departmental Ratings 


A method of rating eight depart- 
ments as to their effectiveness in 
achieving desirable relations with 













their workers, has been developed in 
the present study. 

Departmental rating is important 
because, from the results obtained, 
management can tell immediately 
which departments and foremen are 
having the most success with their 
personnel policies, and vice versa. It 
then knows exactly where, and to 
what extent, improvement is needed. 


Analysis of Method 


The rating method is a numerical 
one. The six most important and the 
six least important management poli- 
cies for every department are listed. 
A plus ten (10) is given every time one 
of the four best carried out policies in 
a department coincides with one of 
the first four most important policies 
in the same department. A plus five 
(5) is given every time one of the four 
best carried out policies agrees with 
the fifth or sixth most important 
policies. 

Plus figures were used to reward the 
departments in which the workers 
thought that the most important 
policies were best carried out. This 
combination makes for good person- 
nel relations. 

A plus ten (io) is also given every 
time one of the four most irritating 
policies in a certain department coin- 
cides with one of the first four least 
important policies in the same de- 
partment. A plus five (5) is given 
every time one of the four most irri- 
tating policies agrees with the fifth or 
sixth least important policies. 

A plus valuation was given in this 
case because an agreement between 
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the policies that were least important 
and also most irritating indicates that 
the foremen were not devoting most 
of their time towards improving 
those policies that were not impor- 
tant to the workers. It shows that 
the foremen were turning their atten- 
tions toward more important things 
and consequently they should be re- 
warded with a plus figure. 

A minus ten (10) is recorded every 
time one of the four most irritating 
policies agrees with one of the first 
four important policies. A minus 
five (5) is given each time one of the 
four most irritating policies coincides 
with the fifth or sixth most important 
policies, as selected by the workers. 

A minus value was given in this 
case because if the most important 
policies to the worker are also the 
most irritating to him, the depart- 
ment cannot have good relations with 
its employees. The department is 
penalized accordingly by receiving a 
minus valuation. 

A minus ten (10) is given each time 
one of the four best carried out poli- 
cies coincides with one of the first 
four least important policies as se- 
lected by the workers. A minus five 
(5) is recorded every time one of the 
four best carried out policies agrees 
with the fifth or sixth least important 
policies. 

A minus valuation was given in 
this case because it was felt that if the 
foremen of a department spent a lot of 
time on the least important policies, 
they would neglect the more impor- 
tant ones to the detriment of person- 
nel relations within the department. 








ee cd 








Illustration of Method 


As an illustration of how this rat- 
ing system works, we shall take 
Department A and apply the rules es- 
tablished above. The six most im- 
portant policies selected by the work- 
ers of this department are Steady 
Employment, Amount of Pay, Safety, 
Fair Adjustment of Grievances, 
Chance of Promotion, and Working 
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Subscription, Voice or Share in Man- 
agement, Medical and Dental Service, 
Chance to Show Initiative, Insurance 
Systems and Pensions, and Type of 
Man in Charge of You. The only 
most irritating policy to coincide 
with any of the six least important 
policies is Insurance Systems and Pen- 
sions. Since Insurance Systems and 
Pensions is fifth choice for least im- 
portant, only plus five (5) is given. 


DEPARTMENT A 


Positive Ratings 

Most Important Policies 
Fair Adj. of Grievances 
Steady Employment 
Safety Safety 
Amount of Pay 
Chance of Promotion 

Working Conditions 


Least Important Policies 
Employee Stock Sub. ~ 
Voice in Management 

Medical & Dental Ser. 

Chance to Show In. 


Insurance Systems Insurance Systems 


Type Man Chge. You 


Best Carried Out 
Fair Adj. of Grievances 
Steady Employment 


Negative Ratings 
Most Irritating Policies 


10 
10 
=10 Safety —10 





Plus 30 Minus —10 
Most Irritating 


Best Carried Out 


ra 


Type Man Chge. You = —5 
Plus 5 Minus —5 


Total 35 Total —15 


Favorable Balance for Department: +-20 


Conditions. The best carried out 
policies that coincide with the most 
important policies are Fair Adjust- 
ment of Grievances, Steady Employ- 
ment, and Safety. Since these three 
best carried out policies agree with 
three of the first four most important 
policies, each one receives a plus ten 
(10). It will be seen that the total 
will be plus thirty Go). 

The six least important policies in 
the Department are Employee Stock 


On the plus side of the ledger it will 
be seen that this department has a 
rating of plus thirty-five G5). 

Only one most irritating policy in 
the Department coincided with any 
of the six most important policies. 
This was Safety, and since it coincides 
with one of the first four most impor- 
tant policies, a minus ten (10) is 
recorded. 

One best carried out policy agreed 
with the least important policies as 
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selected by the workers of this de- 
partment. This policy was Type of 
Man in Charge of You, and since it 
coincided with the sixth least impor- 
tant policy, it receives a minus five 
(5). Thus, on the minus side of the 
ledger we see that the rating is minus 
fifteen (15). Balancing out both 
sides of the ledger we find that the 
final rating for Department A is plus 
twenty (20). 

A chart showing how the above 
rating was arrived at is shown on 


P- 79. 


Eight Departments Rated 


Every one of eight departments 
were rated according to this method. 
A list of the departments in the order 
of their effectiveness in achieving 
good relations with their employees 
is shown below: 


Department A.......... 20.0 
Department B.......... 17.5 
Deparement C.......... 5.0 
Department D.......... 0.0 
Bepeeqmeemt E.......... 0.0 
Depement F.........: —20.0 
Department G... —20.0 
Department H.. —27.5 


This method of rating provides an 
aid to the Personnel Department in 
determining how far each has pro- 
gressed toward good relationships 
with its workers. It is a comparative 





rating method which shows the de- 
partments in which improvement in 
employer-employee relationships is 
most needed. 

The results obtained were checked 
by the General Foremen and the 
Plant Superintendent. Their ratings 
agreed with the ones in this study 
except for a small variation. The 
General Foremen and the Plant Super- 
intendent placed the Departments A 
and B on an equal basis. 

The results were also checked by 
the Shop Committee members. Their 
basis of rating was the like or dislike 
of their members toward the fore- 
men of the departments studied. The 
union placed Department H higher up 
on the scale than did the other two 
rating methods. This was due to the 
fact that the union members were 
pleased with the work of the foremen 
and thus rewarded them with a high 
departmental rating. In the case of 
Department A which dropped a tew 
positions, we assume that the oppo- 
site was true. 

Union rating was in this instance 
not reliable since it took into account 
only a small portion of the factors 
which tend to bring about good in- 
dustrial relations. 


Wilbur Asay, Jr. assisted the author in 
the statistical work necessary to prepare 


this paper. 














The First of a Series of Articles 
Describing Personnel Associa- 
tions; Their Birth, Growth, and 
Place in the Scheme of Affairs. 


Montreal Personnel 


Association 


* tion was born in a tavern, late 
in the year 1934. The birth 
was attended by seven personnel and 
industrial relations men who had 
been meeting for a few weeks to con- 
verse, to exchange jests and to sympa- 
thize with each other. Next spring 
twenty-odd men attended the christ- 
ening, when the present name was 
given. 
Next came school days. During 
the fall and winter of 1935 a confer- 
ence course on Personnel Activities in 


Ti Montreal Personnel Associa- 
t 


Industry, for ten weeks, one evening a 


week was conducted by and for 
the members. It combined the case, 
panel conference and general discus- 
sion methods from which the verbal 
production ran to a hundred thousand 
words, some spoken in humour, but 
most in earnest. It concluded with 
a mildly-hilarious dinner and evening 
meeting in which all previous sub- 
jects were tied back into the leading 


By One or SEVEN FouNDERs 


question “‘How to Integrate a Per- 
sonnel Program?’’. 

This led naturally into wider 
spheres of higher education and the 
members combined with the Person- 
nel Association of Toronto in the 
Queens University Conference on In- 
dustrial Relations in September 1936, 
a conference which promises to be an 
annual event. 


Objectives 


By this time adolescence was pass- 
ing and the Association asked itself 
the question ‘What am I here for and 
what am I going to do, if anything?”’ 
This question disturbed the youth 
until the cold weather came last 
winter and then it found itself with 
these decisions. It would seek 

1. To induce a fraternal feeling 
among the practitioners of personnel 
and industrial relations in industry 
and commerce, thus laying the neces- 
sary basis for willing co-operation 





selected by the workers of this de- 
partment. This policy was Type of 
Man in Charge of You, and since it 
coincided with the sixth least impor- 
tant policy, it receives a minus five 
(5). Thus, on the minus side of the 
ledger we see that the rating is minus 
fifteen (15). Balancing out both 
sides of the ledger we find that the 
final rating for Department A is plus 
twenty (20). 

A chart showing how the above 
rating was arrived at is shown on 


P- 79. 


Eight Departments Rated 


Every one of eight departments 
were rated according to this method. 
A list of the departments in the order 
of their effectiveness in achieving 
good relations with their employees 
is shown below: 


Department A.......... 20.0 
Serene D.......... 17-5 
Deperempent C.......... 5.0 
Department D.......... 0.0 
prepeermeene B.......... 0.0 
Speperemecnt F.......... —20.0 
Department G. . —20.0 
Department H.. —27.5 


This method of tating provides an 
aid to the Personnel Department in 
determining how far each has pro- 
gressed toward good relationships 
with its workers. It isa comparative 
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rating method which shows the de- 
partments in which improvement in 
employer-employee relationships is 
most needed. 

The results obtained were checked 
by the General Foremen and the 
Plant Superintendent. Their ratings 
agreed with the ones in this study 
except for a small variation. The 
General Foremen and the Plant Super- 
intendent placed the Departments A 
and B on an equal basis. 

The results were also checked by 
the Shop Committee members. Their 
basis of rating was the like or dislike 
of their members toward the fore- 
men of the departments studied. The 
union placed Department H higher up 
on the scale than did the other two 
rating methods. This was due to the 
fact that the union members were 
pleased with the work of the foremen 
and thus rewarded them with a high 
departmental rating. In the case of 
Department A which dropred a few 
positions, we assume that the oppo- 
site was true. 

Union rating was in this instance 
not reliable since it took into account 
only a small portion of the factors 
which tend to bring about good in- 
dustrial relations. 


Wilbur Asay, Jr. assisted the author in 
the statistical work necessary to prepare 


this paper. 
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among the practitioners of personnel 
and industrial relations in industry 
and commerce, thus laying the neces- 
sary basis for willing co-operation 























































and confidence in sharing information 
man with man and group with group. 

2. To lead personnel and industrial 
relations men to look upon their 
work as professional with the oppor- 
tunities for objective thinking, speak- 
ing and-writing, as well as to recog- 
nize the responsibilities a professional 
status implies. 

3. In company with other person- 
nel and industrial relations groups 
and related bodies to make known 
and available to personnel and indus- 
trial relations men and other students, 
information on personnel and indus- 
trial relations matters. 

4. To establish training and retrain- 
ing facilities for new recruits to the 
work of personnel and industrial 
relations and for current practitioners 
through training-on-the-job, courses, 
conferences, etc. 

5. To assist in the placement of new 
and established personnel and indus- 
trial relations men in suitable work, 
where enterprises need their services. 

6. On invitation to provide law- 
making bodies engaged in formulating 
labour legislation with information from 
men who are studying and practising 
labour relations continuously. 

7. In company with other person- 
nel and industrial relations groups to 
advance the personnel and industrial 
relations movement as “‘an integral 
part of the art of management’ so 
that in co-operation with societies of 
engineers, accounting and finance 
men and other executive staff spe- 
cialists, the development of the manage- 
ment movement in Canada might be 
strengthened. 
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Members 


Membership is limited to practi- 
tioners of personnel and industrial 
relations in industry and commerce. 
An associate membership, intended to 
be no more than ten percent of mem- 
bers, provides for men engaged in this 
work, but who are not employed in 
industry and commerce. This rule is 
selective in order to keep the empha- 
sis on the industrial situation, to 
provide for the statement of fact and 
expression of views in terms of prac- 
tice rather than general theory, and 
to make possible a compact group 
among whom friendship and mutual 
trust and understanding may grow. 
Under this rule it is recognized that 
membership may never be large, but 
size isnot one of the group's objectives. 

Members are elected as men, not as 
representing an enterprise, a member 
establishing with his enterprise his 
authority to disclose information of 
a company nature. Midway in 1937 
there are 50 members, 43 regular and 
7 associate. Very little effort is 
made to recruit new members; of the 
nine added this year, all sought mem- 
bership themselves. However, in ac- 
cepting or rejecting applications an 
effort is made to balance the group 
proportionally among those in manu- 
facturing, trade, finance and utilities, 
in order to provide a cross-section of 
business life. 

All members are men. There is a 
parallel women’s personnel group 
with whom cordial relations are 
maintained and at times joint mect- 
ings are held. 
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Officers 


Five officers are elected annually as 
an Executive Committee. Officers 
for the season June 1937-June 1938 
are— 


Chairman—E. R. Complin, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Canadian Industries Limited, P.O. Box 1260. 
Telephone LAncaster 7121, Local 558. 

Vice-Chairman—J. R. Kimpton, Chief Clerk, Per- 
sonnel Dept., Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Windsor St. 
Station. Telephone PLateau 2211, Local 790. 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. W. Boyd, Personnel Man- 
ager, RCA Victor Co. Ltd., 925 Lenoir Street. Tele- 
phone WEllington 3671. 

Director—to June 1938—Q. C. D. Bovey, Supervisor, 


Head Office Personnel, Sun Life Assurance Company of © 


Canada, Dominion Square. Telephone—PLateau 3131. 

Director—to June 1939—F. H. Horton, Personnel 
Manager, Dominion Rubber Company, P.O. Box 330. 
Telephone—PLateau 7121. - 


All officers serve voluntarily, with- 
out remuneration. Proceedings at 
meetings are reported by a stenog- 
rapher to whom an honorarium is 
paid. Usually the reporter is a junior 
member of an industrial relations de- 
partment who learns as he writes. 


Program 


For two seasons luncheon meetings 
were held each week. Last year a 
regular monthly meeting, usually at 
dinner or in the evening, took their 
place, with special luncheon meetings 
called to deal with timely subjects. 

The main general meetings held in 
the past season included; a panel of 
general, financial, and engineering 
executives’ discussion of their views 
on industrial relations; an official of 
the Dominion Labour Department 
reviewing world labour legislation 
stemming from International Labour 
Conventions and Recommendations; 





a burlesque of industrial relations 
activities to relieve the year end ten- 
sions; case reports-on industrial rela- 
tions in three enterprises; a joint 
meeting with Special librarians on 
industrial relations Liberature and 
how to use it; a joint meeting with 
six other management societies on 
administrative policy and method. 

Apart from the general meetings, 
smaller groups are meeting continu- 
ously exchanging experience and 
planning methods of coping with 
developing situations in their enter- 
prises. Top executives, accountants, 
engineers are called in on consulta- 
tion. This is where the pulse beat 
of the movement is felt, indicating 
that the circulating system is healthy 
and steadily serving all the parts of 
the body as they call upon it. 


Key Notes 


Informal in friendliness, alert to 
changing social attitudes and prac- 
tise, willing to co-operate for com- 
mon aims but unwilling to be used 
for private ends, its members standing 
by to help each other in the pinches, 
suspicious of nostrums and cure-alls, 
persistently applying the manage- 
ment approach to the job in front of 
it—these are key-notes of this group 
—very much, no doubt like any other 
body of similar kind. 


EXTRACTS FROM CONSTITUTION 


Objectives 


These, and other related purposes shall be the objec- 
tives of the Association. 

1. To induce a fraternal feeling among the practitioners 
of personnel and industrial relations in industry and com- 
merce, thus laying the necessary basis for willing co- 








operation and confidence in sharing information man 
with man and group with group. 

2. To lead personnel and industrial relations men to 
look upon their work as professional with the oppor- 
tunities for objective thinking, speaking and writing, as 
well as the responsibilities a professional status implies. 

3. In company with other personnel and industrial 
relations groups and related bodies to make known and 
available to personnel and industrial relations men and 
other students, information on personnel and industrial 
relations matters derived from— 

(a) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, etc.; 

(b) Studies of industrial relations policies and prac- 
tices in Canadian enterprises; 

(c) Labour law, collective labour agreements, social 
insurance law, etc.; 

(d) Files of Studies and Reports, Conventions and 
Recommendations, etc. of the International Labour 
Organization; 

Ce) Other sources. 

4. Toestablish training and retraining facilities for new 
recruits to the work of personnel and industrial relations 
and for current practitioners through training-on-the-job, 
courses, conferences, etc. 

5. To assist in the placement of new and established 
personnel and industrial relations men in suitable work, 
where enterprises need their services. 

6. On invitation to provide law-making bodies engaged in 
formulating labour legislation with information from men who 
are studying and practising labour relations continuously . 

7. In company with other personnel and industrial 
relations groups to advance the personnel and industrial 
relations movement as ‘‘an integral part of the art of 
management’’ so that in co-operation with societies of 
engineers, accounting and finance men and other executive 
staff specialists, the development of the management movement 
in Canada may be strengthened. 


Membership 


a. There shall be two classes of membership, members 
and associate members. 

Members shall be persons who are regularly employed 
within industry or commerce, in either a staff or executive 
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capacity, and who are engaged in or responsible for part 
or all of, the personnel or industrial relations activities 
of the organizations in which they are employed. 

Associate members shall be persons whose regular 
occupation is in the field of personnel or industrial rela- 
tions work, but whose employment is outside industry 
and commerce. Associate membership shall include all 
privileges of full membership with the exception of the 
privilege of voting and the right to hold office on the 
Executive Committee. The number of associate members 
shall not exceed ten per cent of the number of full mem- 
bers. 

b. Ordinarily membership shall be on a personal rather 
than on an institutional representation basis—a member 
establishing with the enterprise in which he works his 
authority to disclose information bearing on the policies, 
practices and operating results of the enterprise. 


Fees 


An annual membership due of $2.00 shall be levied on 
each member and associate member and shall be paid to 
the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Further levies to meet additional expenses of the 
Association may be made as necessary, at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee. 


Officers and Their Duties 


(a) Executive Committee: The business of the Associa- 
tion shall be entrusted to an Executive Committee com- 
posed of five directors, viz. a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, 
Secretary-Treasurer and two directors at large. 

They shall be responsible for general meetings and 
conferences, membership, dues, relations of the Associa- 
tion with other bodies, and other business of the Asso- 
Ciation. 

(b) Committee on Information: A Committee on In- 
formation, with the Vice-Chairman of the Association as 
convenor shall be entrusted with the task of making 
available to members information or sources of informa- 
tion bearing on subjects pertaining to industrial rela- 
tions. It may arrange for interest groups at the request 
of the members. 














Facts for 
Employees 


Ny business house is a family, 
A and it is not hard to draw an 
analogy between the elemeats 
in it as an economic unit and in the 
modern household as a social unit. 
The business house, too, encounters 
domestic troubles, differing only in 
type and influence and affecting all 
those who contribute to that common 
end of business—to give satisfaction 
to customers so that a living may be 
made for all. 

Employer and employee are mem- 
bers of this official family, and it is 
or should be the modern way for all 
responsible members to counsel to- 
gether. Employer and employees 
must have a common purpose and 
know what it is, and they should 
cooperate in its accomplishment. 
Unless there is free interchange of 
thought and information—and no se- 
crets—time and money will be wasted 


Do You Explain to Your Em- 
ployees What Your Bank Balance 
Is, How Much Your Costs Are, and 
What You Do With Your Profits? 


By E. J. Barcato 


Barcalo Manufacturing Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


and misunderstandings will fre- 
quently arise. 

Some such ideas as those our Vice- 
President, Charles Vallone, and I 
have tried and are trying constantly 
to keep before us, in connection with 
our own business house. In 1896 I 
formed this business and have 
watched it grow from very small be- 
ginnings to the point where we now 
employ about 325 people. Compara- 
tively, it is not a large organization, 
but it is large enough to be represent- 
ative of American business. Our 
products are metal beds, bedding, 
gliders, and small tools, such as 
wrenches. They are turned out by 
men who are representative of the 
average manufacturing plant. 

Over the years we have worked 
very closely with most of these men. 
We know them and we know that 
their hopes and aspirations, their re- 
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sponsibilities, and their problems are 
to a degree as our own. Some are 
limited by lack of schooling, but they 
are better educated today than they 
were 25 years ago—and let us remem- 
ber that education and intelligence 
are not synonymous. 


Personalized Point of View 


Some are limited as to outlook, and 
we cannot hope for much more than a 
personalized point of view from a man 
whose job keeps him within four 
walls eight hours a day, more par- 
ticularly if that job is to stand in 
front of a machine performing repeti- 
tive operations day in and day out. 

We advance a man from job to job 
as he gets experience, and it is our 
thought that just as we give him 
information pertaining to his job, so 
also should we give him information 
that will permit him to understand 
the operation of the company for 
which he works. Most of us can 
stand, and generally do welcome, a 
little more information, a new point 
of view, a new interest in old things. 
Not all of us are blessed with imagi- 
nation, and some of us see only that 
which is pointed out. Our belief is 
that management should do the 
pointing and should place before em- 
ployees such items as business figures 
and their meaning—where wages and 
profits come from, and the fact that 
they can only result from joint efforts. 
Also, management should discuss its 
problems with employees freely, 
frankly, and without reservation. 
To do it any other way is worse than 
useless. 





Barcalo's Bulletin 


We have been carrying out those 
ideas by communicating with our 
people through what we call the Bar- 
calo Work Shop Bulletin. The first of 
these was issued on April 1st of last 
year; for the first three months, we 
issued a Bulletin on the 1st and on the 
15th but, beginning with July, scaled 
it down to one a month. The Bz/- 
letin is simply a small folder, about 4 
by 9 inches in size, and a man can 
conveniently carry it in his pocket. 
On the first three pages we discuss one 
phase of management, employing 
easy terms and utter frankness. The 
last page is used for personals and 
comments. 

In the first Bulletin was a brief in- 
troduction stating that at a foremen’s 
dinner it had been decided to work 
out a simple plan by which the mem- 
bers of our business family would be 
better informed as to the company, 
its business, and its operating meth- 
ods. It was thought, so the Bulletin 
stated, that the better informed we all 
are, the greater will be our interest, 
not only in our particular jobs but in 
all company activities. The Bulletin 
continued : 


During the past four or five years all have 
had a hard time and I guess we have all come 
to understand that we are bound together and 
that each needs the help of the other. With- 
out the workers there would be no produc- 
tion; without the plant and orders there 
would be no work. There is greater compe- 
tition for orders and consequently lower 
prices, and, of course, fewer sales the country 
over because of less buying power (money), 
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and the management side needs all the help 
itcan get. Greater burdens have been placed 
on business during the past two years result- 
ing in increased expenses and costs. All 
these things can and should be told and ex- 
plained, and it is thought that if told and 
explained, there will be greater cooperative 
effort. 

I have been asked, Why this change in 
attitude on the part of management? Whether 
right or wrong, my answer is this: All 
workers, both management and those in 
the ranks, after what we have gone through, 
by attitude rather than by words, seem to be 
seeking information on which to base con- 
structive help. During the past four or five 
years every employed person, no matter 
what his position or responsibility, and every 
other person, has had to think hard, and this 
mass thinking has had a result much like 
mass effort in erecting any kind of a structure 
We now know that we do need each other’s 
help, and we need to know something of the 
other fellow’s problem; and in business, his 
job. The more there is of this, the better 
and more emphatic the result. 


Each Bulletin discusses a definite 
management item. The second gave 
background and detail on the capital 
invested in our business, and stated 
that there is an investment of about 
$5,400 for each employee. The third 
discussed surplus—what it is, what 
it comes from, and where it is, and 
we ended the explanation with an 
invitation to any of our people to 
come in and talk it over if the expla- 
nation should not be clear. 


Bank Balance Discussed 


About that time one of the men 
asked if we still had on hand the bank 
balance reported for the end of the 


year and which happened to be, for 
us, quite substantial with only cur- 
rent obligations against us. He was 
shown that that balance had dwin- 
dled and that considerable additional 
money had been borrowed and spent. 
He was shown how our inventory had 
increased, and was told what had 
been paid out in wages for articles 
made for stock. He was, in this way, 
able to see that the money had been 
wisely used and, further, that if the 
stock had not been made up, there 
would have been less employment. 

Some of the inquiries, such as that 
on surplus, give us a lead as to the 
subject to be treated next. Up to 
the present we have discussed costs; 
we covered salesmen and their job, 
this being intended to offset the 
comment that a salesman has an easy 
job, wears good clothes, and takes his 
own time while he drives around in a 
fine car; we followed with another 
discussion on costs; next we outlined 
compensation insurance, what it does 
for the employee and the employer, 
and what it costs; and then we 
brought out a Bulletin calling atten- 
tion to our products, the materials of 
which they are made, and their des- 
tinations and use. The purpose of 
the last-named message was to per- 
sonalize the product and to extend 
the economic viewpoint. 


Taxes Explained 


In October we took up the subject 
of taxes, and this matter we treated in 
more detail, making a distinction be- 
tween direct and indirect taxes, show- 
ing how they are levied and making 
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it clear that no one of us is free from 
taxation. ‘What Can I Do?” was 
the subject of the November article, 
and this time we brought out the 
fact that the spirit of the individual 
and his desire to win is just as useful 
and helpful in business as it is when 
applied in our baseball league. We 
spoke of our suggestion system and of 
opportunities through it for each em- 
ployee to give ideas on reducing costs, 
preventing waste, and the like. 


Old Guard 


In December, the Bulletin an- 
nounced the formation of ‘‘The Old 
Guard,”’ a title suggested for a group 
of employees who have been with us 
for from 15 to 4o years. It was made 
clear that this was not intended to be 
a club, but rather a group to receive 
special recognition in addition to the 
service pin which begins with five 
years of service. Shortly after this 
announcement was made, we gave a 
dinner to The Old Guard and made 
arrangements so that each member of 
the group would receive a week's 
vacation with pay. 

At the first of the year we issued a 
New Year’s message, making appro- 
priate comments on past and future 
objectives. The February Bulletin 
discussed in some detail the 30-hour 
week; in March we made a financial 
report for 1936 and, as usual, invited 
those who did not understand it to 
call on us for additional information. 

In the April Bulletin we spoke of 
manufacturing expense, and explained 
that in our company we call it *‘Fac- 
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or F.B. 
plained that we do not use the term 


tory Burden,” It was ex- 
“Manufacturing Expense,’’ because 
we add to it what is termed *‘Admin- 
istration Expense’’ and then call the 
total ‘Factory Burden.’’ Inthe same 
fashion, sales burden was defined and 
analyzed, and we closed that message 
with a listing of the expense items 
applicable to our business. 

The May Bulletin made a report on 
the effects of the Group insurance 
plan, which we had installed in 1928 
in the interest of our people. 

The message in June (the latest as 
this is written) referred again to 
‘Factory Burden’’ and to the neces- 
sity for knowing the facts, not guess- 
ing, about costs—which, we ex- 
plained, is why time studies are so 
important. In this Bulletin we gave 
the actual material and labor costs, 
and profit, on 1,000 pairs of chro- 
mium-plated pliers. 

We have made a very earnest and 
sincere effort to give information to 
our people, withholding nothing, and 
I have learned that they are even bet- 
ter prepared to understand the com- 
pany’s problems than I had antici- 
pated. It is my considered opinion 
that it is the duty of management, 
especially in connection with the 
smaller groups, to do its full part in 
this matter of education and informa- 
tion. It is a good thing for em- 
ployees to have facts; it helps them 
and it helps the employer. And 
who, I ask, is better equipped and 
able to do this job than the employer 
himself? 
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We believe that the fundamentals 
of the plan we are using can be gener- 
ally employed in industry, but neces- 
sarily the method of getting the in- 
formation across would vary. It is 
not to be presumed that when we 
issue a Bulletin, the men stop every- 
thing and run right in to the office to 
"tell us what a fine job we are doing. 
I doubt that there is any such reaction 
by students in schools and colleges. 


However, we believe that our ex- 
pressed frankness in giving facts is 
creating the right attitude of mind, 
and that the facts and figures given 
are accepted in the right spirit. We 
have been encouraged by the com- 
ments of industrial leaders, who tell 
us that they think we are on the right 
track. 

Reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Editor, Executives Service Bulletin. 








Once in an Occasional Decade the 
Rigidity Which Characterizes Gov- 
ernmental Practices Gives Way to 
Fluidity Through the Force of Unus- 
ual Economic and Social Influences, 


Government Institute 
at Wharton School 


From THe UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


N instituTE of Local and State 

A Government, which will be 

supported during the first six 

years by a gift of $240,000 received 

from an anonymous source, has been 

established at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

According to President Gates, the 
new institute will enable the Uni- 
versity to place increased emphasis 
upon training for citizenship and pub- 
lic service, and its establishment 
marks the first major development in 
a bicentennial program designed to 
further strengthen the University’s 
work in various fields. 

The principal objectives of the In- 
stitute of Local and State Govern- 
ment will be: 

1. To establish as complete a center 
of practical and printed knowledge 
about every phase of the problems of 
municipal, borough, county, town- 





« 


go 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ship and state government as it is 
possible to create. 

2. To maintain, with the center, an 
advisory, consulting and informa- 
tional service for the benefit of local 
and state government units in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
for associations and officials actively 
concerned with the work of such 
units. 

3. To maintain a center for the 
training of experts and administra- 
tors for cities and other units of local 
and state government; for the ‘‘in- 
service’’ training of those now em- 
ployed in the public service, and for 
the education in local and state gov- 
ernment affairs of students who ex- 
pect to enter business or the pro- 
fessions. 

4. To maintain a center for con- 
ferences, lectures and discussions re- 
lating to major questions in the im- 





















provement of city, local and state 
government in Pennsylvania and 
other states as a means of educating 
public opinion, and keeping it focused 
upon essential objectives. 

5. To conduct research into prob- 
lems which the development of this 
program may bring to the surface— 
with particular regard to those prob- 
lems which consultation and contact 
with local and state government 
officials in Pennsylvania may indicate 
are most important to them. 


Aid of Advisory Committee 


The institute, offices of which will 
be in the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce at the University, will 
have an advisory committee consist- 
ing of representatives of the various 
schools and departments of the Uni- 
versity and leaders of various associa- 
tions of local government officials. 

Until that committee is appointed 
and a director is selected, the work of 
the institute will be in charge of Dr. 
Stephen B. Sweeney, Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Wharton School, who 
will serve as acting director and as 
assistant director on the permanent 
staff. 

In his announcement of the new in- 
stitute, President Gates declared that 
plans for its establishment were in- 
spired by a conviction that few 
services the University could render 
would be more helpful and timely 
than that of awakening a greater con- 
sciousness of the importance of local 
governmental units and contributing 
to the solution of the many problems 
affecting them. 
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In Pennsylvania, as in many other 
states, the local government touches 
the people most intimately. It 
spends over half of all the tax monies 
raised. It deals with schools, with 
crime and delinquency, with many of 
our streets and roads, with com- 
munity life, with health, and with a 
hundred other matters affecting the 
social life of citizens. 

Nevertheless, this part of our gov- 
ernmental picture too frequently has 
been neglected, not only by the great 
body of citizens but by those in our 
colleges and universities where the 
work in government has put its chief 
emphasis on the study of federal 
government and on international re- 
lations. 

That great changes affecting local 
governmental! units already are under 
way as a result of various influences 
must be obvious to all, and it must be 
equally obvious that a vigorous and 
intelligently directed initiative can 
be most helpful in guiding those 
changes along paths that will lead to 
substantial progress. 

Such initiative, we believe, will 
logically find its source in the Insti- 
tute of Local and State Government 
which the University of Pennsylvania 
now has been enabled to establish as 
a result of generous financial support 
received from an outside source. 


Plan Thoroughly Discussed 


Work on preliminary plans for the 
institute was begun more than a year 
ago under the direction of Dr. Joseph 
H. Willits, dean of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce and 
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director of the Department of Indus- 
trial Research at the University. 
Later, in March of this year, a 
series of conferences was held at 
which the preliminary plans were 
considered by representatives of the 
University of Pennsylvania and by 
faculty members from other universi- 
ties, officials of various governmental 
units, and others particularly quali- 
fied to pass judgment upon the plans. 
In addition to the representatives 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
those attending the conferences in- 
cluded C. A. Dykstra, former City 
Manager of Cincinnati, and recently- 
elected president of the University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Luther A. Harr, State 
Secretary of Banking in Pennsylvania; 
Harold Smith, director of the Bureau 
of Government at the University of 
Michigan; J. B. Whitaker, of the 
Committee on State Government Re- 
organization, Hartford, Conn.; Dr. 
Joseph P. Harris, of the Committee on 
Public Administration, Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Elma Greenwood, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Municipalities, 
Department of Internal Affairs of 
Pennsylvania; the late Charles Edwin 
Fox, who was prominent in civic af- 
fairs in Philadelphia, and Professors 
Walter Sharp, of Wisconsin; Lloyd 
Short, University of Minnesota and 
John F. Sly, of Princeton University. 
Following their deliberations, dur- 
ing which a number of helpful sug- 
gestions were received, the final plans 
for the institute were drafted at the 
University. 
In those plans, which define specifi- 
cally the five areas of activity of the 
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institute, recognition is given first of 
all to the necessity of establishing as 
soon as possible a library of infor- 
mation concerning schools, police, 
crime, delinquency, health, sanita- 
tion, sewerage, roads and streets, pub- 
lic works, public utilities, taxation, 
budgets, the business management of 
government, its functions, and other 
related subjects. 

All such information, whether 
fathered in the form of publications, 
assembled as a result of interviews in 
the field, or acquired as a result of 
special studies by research workers at 
the University, will be properly filed 
and documented and will constitute 
the foundation for subsequent work— 
whether educational or consultative. 


Contact with Local Units 


Having developed this clearing 
house for information, as a first step, 
the next step logically will involve 
the creation of ways and means 
whereby that information may be 
used most effectively by those who 
should be interested in it. 

To achieve this objective, some- 
thing more than the mere availability 
of the information is desirable, of 
course. In Pennsylvania alone there 
are sixty-seven county governments, 
forty-seven cities, 936 boroughs, 1577 
townships, and 2584 school districts. 
In the main, these units are depend- 
ent upon their own efforts for meeting 
their several problems. To aid them 
the institute, therefore, will seek to 
establish the closest relations with 
the various Pennsylvania associations 
of municipalities and other local units 
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of government, together with their 
officials. 

The various associations will be 
urged to use the university for infor- 
mation and help in solving their prob- 
lems in the same manner as the State 
and Federal governments have fre- 
quently turned to educational institu- 
tions for cooperation. 

A third objective of the institute 
will be the training of men for the 
business management of cities and for 
service in the various specialized oc- 
cupations represented in government. 

Since the public service virtually 
covers almost as many occupations as 
private employment, it is planned to 
make the training program sufh- 
ciently broad as to require the coop- 
eration of many of the schools of the 
University, and a special inter-school 
faculty committee will be assembled 
for the purpose of guiding the educa- 
tional program. 

Although the University course of 
training in government will not be 
determined in all its details until 
after a director of the institute has 
been selected it is probable that it 
will begin in the junior year and 
extend through the senior year and 
one year of graduate study. 


To Interest all Students 


The varied needsof students will be 
considered in the curriculum, and 
most of the elementary courses will 
be open to the entire student body 
in order to insure a more general 
interest in problems of local and state 
government. More advanced courses 
will be open as a rule only to those 
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interested directly in local and state 
government service, and in order to 
attract the best students in that cate- 
gory a number of fellowships and 
interneships will eventually be. of- 
fered. 

Conduct of a program that may be 
of interest to the whole community 
in general in the field of local govern- 
ment will constitute a fourth objec- 
tive of the institute. 

In accordance with that objective 
it is planned to offer, not only for stu- 
dents but for the public generally, a 
distinctive series of lectures on local 
government and administration by 
the most competent people available, 
whether in this country or abroad. 

Supplementing those lectures, de- 
signed to direct attention to impor- 
tant phases of municipal and local 
government in Pennsylvania and else- 
where throughout the country, the 
institute will arrange, from time to 
time, conferences on local govern- 
ment problems, thereby making an 
additional education contribution in 
this field. 

As a fifth and final major objective, 
the institute will foster research work 
through which, it is hoped, its entire 
resources may be brought to bear as 
systematically as possible upon the 
various problems within its range of 
interest. 


To Avoid Political Arguments 


In this connection it should, per- 
haps, be pointed out that it may never 
be possible to settle local government 
issues without some measure of po- 
litical argument. Nevertheless, the 
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hopelessness of determining such is- 
sues by the arts of political appeal 
alone is obvious, and there is at all 
times a useful field for a neutral, dis- 
interested agency able to establish the 
facts upon which public questions 
turn. 

Appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee, the selection of a director and 
members of the staff, and various 
other essential steps preliminary to 
the actual functioning of the institute 
will be taken as rapidly as possible 
during the summer. 

In the meantime, we may look for- 
ward with confidence not only to 
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placing an increased emphasis upon 
training for citizenship and public 
service among our own _ students, 
through the work of the new insti- 
tute, but to rendering a growing 
measure of service to the community 
as well. 

Both these things the University of 
Pennsylvania seeks to accomplish as 
part of its bicentennial program. 
Therefore, I know of no more signifi- 
cant contribution which could be 
announced at the beginning of that 
program which has made possible 
the establishment of this new Institute 
of Local and State Government. 














By Further Analysis of Four Mental Alert- 


ness Tests, the L. O. M. A. Committee 
Found the Best Parts to Include in a Test, 
and Built a New One for the Association. 


Analysis of 
Clerical Tests 


ness tests, though quite different 

in composition, had proven to be 
equally efficient in predicting ratings 
and promotability it seemed of value 
to study their intercorrelations. 

As can be seen from Table I (page 
96), the intercorrelations between 
mental alertness tests range from .55 
to .81. The highest value is between 
Bureau Test VI and O’Rourke Senior, 
both of which are spiral omnibusses. 
The value of .55 between Thurstone 
and Modified Thurstone seems un- 
reasonably low until it is remembered 
that, though they are both work 
limit tests and both scored in the 
same manner, the modification has 
introduced additional simpler mate- 
rial which has made it compare more 
nearly to the type of test represented 
by O'Rourke Junior. 

The correlation of .71 between 


Se all four of the mental alert- 
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Bureau Test VI and Thurstone is 
larger than might be expected be- 
tween a time limit and a work limit 
test. 


Parts of the Tests 


Because the intercorrelations do not 
conclusively demonstrate that any 
one test can be said to be representa- 
tive of all four, and because of the 
differences in the composition of the 
tests, it was thought desirable to 
determine the parts or types of mate- 
rial that were most effective in pre- 
dicting promotability. (We use this 
criterion here because we have found 
that we can base predictions of prob- 
able job level on the scores of all the 
mental alertness tests and because it, 
indirectly at least, includes the second 
criterion, since an individual to be 
promotable must be at least satis- 
factory in jobs on the lower levels.) 
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The table of correlations (page 97) 
of the parts with the criterion does 
not include O’Rourke Senior because 
we are unable to present sufficient 
cases of the group of 94 on whom we 
have the breakdown into the types 
of material represented in this test. 
The table is divided in accordance 
with the three basic divisions of the 
material, verbal, numerical, and mis- 
cellaneous. 

It may be seen from Table II that 
all of the verbal material is satisfac- 
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numerical material is satisfactory in 
the case of Thurstone and Modified 
Thurstone arithmetic sub-tests and 
Bureau Test number series. The rea- 
son for the low value of Bureau Test 
VI arithmetic has been found through 
observation in the employment office, 
corroborated by checking a large 
number of Bureau Test blanks, to wit, 
the arithmetic problems take a dis- 
proportionate amount of time in 
comparison with the other types of 
material in Bureau Test VI and the 























TABLE I 
TaBLE OF Test INTERCORRELATIONS 
N-94 

Bureau Test VI Thurstone — awe —— Clerical Name 
Se SES ne re ee -71 + .0§ | 62+ .06 | 812 .04 | .o8 = .10 | .41 + .09 
NIRS S252). bl. «b-aelpe dt aE AOS | -§$se .07 | 662% .06 | 222 20] .494: 

. | | 
Modified Thurstone..............] .€2 + .06 | .§5 + .07 | 68+ .07 | .2442 .10 | .49+ .08 
O'Rourke Senior.................] 81 .04 | 66+ .06 | .58+ .07 .0O + .II | .30+ .10 
Minnesota Number...............] .o8 + .10 | .22+ .10 | 242% .10 | ot «II | .69 + .0§ 
Minnesota Name.................} .41 .09 | .49 .08 | .49+ .08 | 304 .10 | .69 + .05 
Average Intercorrelation with | 
mental alertness tests........... Es .64 .§8 .68 14 | 42 
| 








Note: Limiting values are standard errors. 


tory for the prediction of promot- 
ability except for the Modified Thur- 
stone proverbs. The difference in 
prediction of the proverbs in Modified 
Thurstone and those in Thurstone 
cannot be explained without further 
investigation, since the material in 
the two sub-tests is almost identical. 
However, for the consideration of 
proverbs as a kind of verbal material 
we can disregard this difference since 
the average prediction would be 
satisfactory. 

Similarly, it is evident that the 





more alert individual quickly realizes 
this and skips the arithmetic prob- 
lems after about the second page. 
For this reason it would be necessary 
to eliminate arithmetic problems 
from a spiral omnibus test or reduce 
the degree of difficulty to a level 
where the items would probably not 
be selective. The values for the 
arithmetic checking of Thurstone 
and for the number and name check- 
ing of Modified Thurstone are sig- 
nificant but not sufficiently high to 
warrant further consideration. 











Of the parts grouped under Miscel- 
laneous Material, only the Modified 
Thurstone Classification test, a com- 
plicated directions test involving 
meaningful material, is apparently of 
value for the prediction of pro- 
motability. 

It is unfortunate that O’Rourke 
Senior was introduced into the pro- 
gram so late that it did not receive 
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tains some less effective parts—dead 
wood. If it were possible to combine 
the desirable parts, the resultant com- 
posite might very well be an improve- 
ment over the original three tests. 
Such combination is not feasible since 
two of the tests are work limit tests 
and the other is a time limit test. 

We have seen that regardless of 
type, the test should contain verbal 
























































TABLE II 
TABLE oF CORRELATIONS OF PARTS OF THE TESTS WITH PROMOTABILITY 
N-49 
Verbal Material (Average t = .60) 

Opposites a Information — o-04 Spelling Proverbs Pro a 
Bureau Test VI.............] .78 + .06 | .67 + .08 | .65 + .08 | .73 + .07 
NR io. 50:0, <0 Sp olasrs diaus 72. .07 | -$§ as 20 
Modified Thurstone.... . | 4g ce tr | 38 012 | 46 «11 

Numerical Material (Average t = .52) 
| Arithmetic Number Series | Checking” ens telling 
LED E 37 & 13 :70 + .07 | 
Fst nguantieeacvaGaregeasas) ae 40 .12 
Modified Thurstone ....................2..] -70 + .07 39+ 2 
Arithmetic and Number Series: Av. r = .59 
Checking: Average tr = .39 
Miscellaneous Material (Average tr = .39) 
ie Newline | Classification Ph cs A Coding | Transcription 

| Reece hs ik $5 12 |) 29 229 | . 90 <72 
Modified Thurstone..............| .342 .13 | .4r sb .12 | .66 + .08 37 .12 
the attention that it warrants. The and numerical material. Since we 


evidence available indicates that it is 
a good mental alertness test, quite 
. comparable to Bureau Test VI. We 
hope that further work can be done 
with this test. 


Test Improvement 


These correlations of the parts with 
the criterion show that each test con- 


had been forced to eliminate ‘‘cler- 
ical’’ tests from our battery because 
of their failure to satisfy our criteria, 
we decided that possibly the elimina- 
tion of ‘‘clerical’’ material from our 
mental alertness tests would improve 
their effectiveness as an aid in the pre- 
diction of promotability. 

This operation for the removal of 











‘dead wood”’ can be performed quite 
easily by scoring the tests only on the 
materials that separately are most 
efficient. Even if we do not obtain 
any improvement in prediction, the 
operation will still have proven valu- 
able, since it reduces the amount of 
time needed to score the tests, which 
is important when the employment 
office is swamped with applicants. 
Thus, for Bureau Test VI we would 
score opposites and number series; 
for Thurstone, spelling, proverbs and 
arithmetic; for Modified Thurstone, 
spelling, proverbs, arithmetic, and 
classification. 

The resultant correlations with the 
criterion of promotability are shown 
in comparison with those obtained 
when scoring the tests completely. 


Correlations with Promotability 


Total Score Score on Selected Parts 
Bureau Test VI............ 75 + .06 82 + .05 
Thurstone .....g.......... . JI + .07 -74 + .06 
Modified Thurstone .... .65 + .08 79 + .05 


These differences are all in the right 
direction, and the largest applies to 
the test containing the largest amount 
of clerical material. Thus, the more 


a test is limited to verbal and numer- 
ical material the better it functions 
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as a basis for the prediction of pro- 
motability. 

This material has been presented 
as one method of applying the avail- 
able psychological tests to a specific 
industry or industrial unit. Labora- 
tory and clinical conditions differ 
from those in industry, hence the 
need of evaluating tests in the type 
of surroundings in which they are to 
be used; that is, against some cri- 
terion of job success. We believe the 
results obtained indicate the possi- 
bility of developing a practical oper- 
ating criterion that can be expressed 
in reasonably accurate units and 
which the test scores can be expected 
to predict with reasonable accuracy. 
The comparison of various tests 
against this criterion and the selec- 
tion of the tests or.parts of tests that 
will be most effective for the par- 
ticular situation to which the cri- 
terion applies, makes it possible to 
build up tests of predictive value. 

This was done for the Life Office 
Management Association, and while 
these tests are not available generally, 
we believe that the material here pre- 
sented points the way for individual 
companies or combination of com- 
panies to build up their own tests. 

















A Program for Improving Methods of 
Instruction by Supervisors in the Shop. 


Teaching How 


to Teach 


FEW forward-looking industries 
A have made provision for teach- 
ing the supervisors how to 
teach the workmen. Other institu- 
tions are fast coming to recognize 
that this is a serious responsibility. 
It is no longer possible to carry out a 
satisfactory industrial relations pro- 
gram without having a well qualified 
body or group of supervisors who 
have been taught how to teach the 
workers. Only successful teachers 
can in a large degree secure the good- 
will, cooperation, and understanding 
that is necessary to maintain proper 
relationships between managers and 
workers. 

Today the supervising force must 
be so effective in the teaching field 
that workmen will look to them for 
guidance and will turn to them with 
reliance and respect. These are the 
men who will have to be successful in 
persuading employees that the com- 
pany really is interested in maintain- 
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ing friendly and cooperative relations 
with its workmen. 

Although there are many outstand- 
ing objectives to a training program, 
perhaps there is none more important 
than that of teaching a supervisor 
how to teach the worker. This ob- 
jective has been constantly in mind in 
the training program of a number of 
institutions forsometime. There are 
certain special features which are 
essential to the special development 
of such a program. 


Weekly Conferences 


The supervisors at Servel receive a 
large amount of instruction along this 
line in connection with regular fore- 
men conferences. A word of explana- 


tion regarding the conducting of 
these conferences may be necessary to 
give a background. Foremen are 
divided into groups of about 25 each. 
These are placed in charge of leaders 
who are chosen from plant superin- 
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tendents and a few major deparment 
heads or top foremen. One confer- 
ence is held each week, with each of 
these groups. 

Class or instructional material is 
available either in the form of sepa- 
rate sheets or in the form of bound 
books, all of which have been written 
at Servel and are specially adapted to 
the needs of the foremen. Attend- 
ance is not compulsory, but a careful 
record of attendance is kept. During 
the past three years the attendance of 
foremen has averaged above 90%. 

Once each week the leaders, to- 
gether with the Director of Education 
and others who constitute those of 
superintendent rank in the plant, get 
together and go through the material 
which is to be used in foremen groups 
the following week. At times lead- 
ers take turn in conducting these 
preliminary or master conferences. 
These conferences familiarize each 
leader with the material, giving him 
an emphasis upon its purpose, and 
guide him in selecting the best man- 
ner of presentation. Series of con- 
ferences have been held on the follow- 
ing topics: 

Problems of Management 
Principles of Managing Men 
Instructing the Employee 

The Employee and Production 


The Foreman and Personality 
Current Industrial Problems 


That section of the work which 
was given under the heading, ‘‘In- 
structing the Employee,’’ was, of 
course, specifically set up to give fore- 
men some definite help in this regard. 
However, in presenting each of, the 


other topics, special attention has 
also been given to the needs of in- 
structing employees and also the best 
methods of instructing employees in 
the facts or principles developed in 
foremen conferences. In that section 
of work which covered the general 
topic, ‘‘Instructing the Employee,”’ a 
little booklet written by Glenn Gar- 
diner, entitled ‘“‘How To Instruct’’ 
was given to all foremen as a sup- 
plement. The booklet and the text 
material served as the basis for the 
several units covering the four basic 
steps of instruction; namely: 


1. Telling How 

2. Showing How 

3. Testing Out 

4. Checking and Supervising 


Approximately nine weeks were 
spent on this particular type of work. 
In connection with each of the four 
steps, demonstrations were actually 
given in the foremen conferences. 
By way of example, one man took the 
réle of the foreman and another man 
played the réle of a new worker, or 
an old worker going onto a new job. 
These men carried on a conversation 
and gave what they thought was the 
best type of instruction. After this 
presentation the methods were ana- 
lyzed and criticized by the group. 


Use Shop Material 


In presenting the next step, actual 
material from the shop was brought 
to the conference room and it became 
the foreman’s job to show the new 
workman how he should do his job. 
Needless to say, this created a great 
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deal of interest and brought home to 
many foremen their own shortcom- 
ings in this regard. The next step 
was handled by having the workman 
himself go through the actual opera- 
tions in order to find out whether or 
not the instruction had been effective. 
Here again, this created a great deal 
of interest. The last step, that of 
checking the supervision, was also 
dramatized. After each of these four 
steps had been presented, there was 
very definite and rigorous criticism 
of the methods used. Conclusions 
were reached as to what were the best 
methods of handling each of the steps. 

All of these units were exception- 
ally well received by the men. Dem- 
onstrations illustrated the incorrect 
and correct methods in each step. In 
order to create additional interest, 
check sheets were handed out to men 
in the different conferences, with 
instructions that they should indicate 
the degree of perfection or imperfec- 
tion of the various phases of per- 
formances. 

Foremen were also asked to rate 
themselves indicating how their 
teaching compared with the demon- 
stration teaching which was pre- 
sented before the foremen conferences. 
Needless to say, some very interesting 
results were obtained and it soon be- 
came definitely known that marked 


changes had been made in the meth- 
ods of instructing men in the shop. 

This problem of discussion which 
has run almost constantly through all 
foremen conferences is planned to 
bring to the foremen a certain basic 
analysis of the best method of pre- 
senting any type of work or problem 
to the employees. Foremen are 
taught to plan their instruction to 
bring out or present to the workmen, 
first, what we are trying to accom- 
plish, second, the reason foc accom- 
plishing—or the why, and, third, how 
this particular thing can be done. 
This little formula was used very fre- 
quently in conferences. 

While no objective evaluations are 
at hand, it soon became evident that 
this little plan of analytical thinking 
was making a definite contribution to 
stimulating the thought habits of 
foremen themselves. It is fair toas- 
sume that these habits which they 
acquired were used and passed on to 
group leaders and other subordinates. 

Undoubtedly another very valuable 
method useful in teaching supervisors 
to instruct employees, consists of the 
plant library. Through the library 
at Servel a large number of very 
valuable books are circulated to fore- 
men. In addition to the material 
circulated from the library, printed 
bulletins are mailed to foremen each 
week. 
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EBB AND FLOW IN TRADE UNIONISM 


By Leo Wolman. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1936. 
251 pp. Price $2.50 


Reviewed by Herman Feldman 


Figures regarding the union mem- 
bers in the country should be a simple 
thing for the period prior to the CIO 
because of the fact that most labor 
organizations either paid a per capita 
tax to the A. F. of L., or were respon- 
sible independent unions which kept 
good records, like the railroad broth- 
erhoods. Nevertheless, the fluctua- 
tions of union membership in the 
post-war period, which is the subject 
of Dr. Wolman’s monograph, in- 
volves both technical problems and 
special perplexities because of various 
union practices, such as the hiding of 
losses or the bolstering of influence in 
the Federation by paying the per 
capita tax for members who were not 
actually dues-paying. Dr. Wolman’s 
study is, therefore, an attempt to 
remove the surface soil around mem- 
bership and to get down to the bed- 
rock and thus to supply the basis for 
an index of the fluctuations of labor 
organization. 

The statistics themselves are only 
pegs upon which the author, with his 
unusual background and insight, 


hangs various analyses of the trends 
in different industries and the labor 
The analysis 


movement as a whole. 





of union growth begins with a period 
dating from 1897 and discusses first 
the period before the World War, 
then that of the war depression and, 
finally, of the decade of the new era 
and the world depression. The domi- 
nating position of coal mining, rail- 
road, and building trades unions in 
the course of labor organization is 
pointed out at various places, show- 
ing that the changing fortunes of 
these three groups at times obscured 
what was occurring in manufacturing 
and occupations generally. 

The most interesting analysis, how- 
ever, is of the period of the world 
depression and after because predic- 
tions were at one time rife that union- 
ism had reached its height and was 
either to remain stationary or to 
decline. Chapters on the extent of 
organization come to the conclusion 
that in 1930 only 10.2 per cent of the 
non-agricultural employees of the 
country were organized, representing 
a recession from the high point of 
19.4 per cent in 1920. 

Dr. Wolman’s study shows very 
clearly how well rooted the estab- 
lished unions are. Some of the 
doubts which were perhaps implied 
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in his discussion concerning the prob- 
able growth in the mass industries 
have, for the time, been more than 
answered by more recent events. The 
fact that the existing organizations 
are ineradicable and that the trend 
of unionism will prove irresistible 
would seem to have a vital bearing on 
national policy regarding labor or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Wolman was intimately asso- 
ciated with the early activities of 
unions under the NRA, and his chap- 
ters on labor conditions under the 
recovery administration are excep- 
tionally good accounts of the circum- 
stances and policies of the period. 


The book is a most valuable retro- 
spect of labor relations in the past 
two decades and should find its way 
to the library of everyone interested 
in labor problems. Some of the 
material on this subject is already out 
of date, and one hopes that Dr. Wol- 
man will not be long in revising this 
book so that similarly authoritative 
material regarding recent growthwill 
be available. 

It is hoped that in that revision the 
typography of the book will not 
suffer as greatly as it does from a 
selection of unattractive, obtrusive 
bold-face type which is here a definite 
handicap to pleasurable reading. 


COMPENSATING INDUSTRIAL EFFORT 


By Z. Clark Dickinson. 


New York: The Ronald Press, 1937. 


479 PP- 


Price $4.50 


Reviewed by Herman Feldman 


The subject of methods of wage 
payment involves a background of 
psychological principles regarding 
such matters as individual differences, 
types of incentives, and the poten- 
tialities of learning and teaching; it 
involves problems of intra-plant or- 
ganization such as the working con- 
ditions, the type of supervision, and 
the methods of measuring workers’ 
productivity or merit; it requires a 
consideration of the application of 
the ways of setting various standards, 
time allowances, and base rates, and 
it involves the ticklish intricacies of 
differentials. In such a field the stu- 
dent of wage technique would wel- 


come a review of the principal ideas 
and practices as discussed in the lit- 
erature of the field, and this Professor 
Dickinson has supplied in his inter- 
esting and comprehensive book. 
There are strong chapters on job 
analysis and salary administration 
and on some of the well known plans 
of wage payment in vogue. The 
author attempts to give a wide scope 
to the subject of inducing industrial 
effort and has therefore included dis- 
cussion of some of the less direct 
methods of compensation, such as 
profit sharing, and of the non-finan- 
cial types of incentives, such as sug- 
gestion systems and various psycho- 
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logical appeals. He has even given 
some attention to the subject of 
incentives in a non-capitalist state. 

The book obviously is different 
from those written by practitioners 
and industrial engineers who have 
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been in close touch with some of the 
telling phases and successes of wage 
payment, butit will be welcomed by 
those who desire stimulation as well 
as information basedon an intelligent 
combing of the literature of the field. 


PUBLIC SERVICE AND SPECIAL TRAINING 


By Lewis Meriam. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. 


83 pp. 


Price $1.50 


Reviewed by Herman Feldman 


This book contains four public lec- 
tures, delivered by one of the foremost 
authorities in the country on public 
personnel administration, on the 
problems of training for executive 
positions in the Federal public serv- 
ice. The issue with which the au- 
thor deals is whether administration 
should be made a separate service of 
the government, require special train- 
ing in administration, and be a special 
pathway to upward administrative 
positions. The alternative is to have 
candidates enter with professional 
training, such as that of chemists, 
physicists, or statisticians, coupled 
with some general background in 
problems of government, and acquire 
ability in administration through 
normal experience and intra-service 
courses. 

The latter course is what Mr. 
Meriam favors. He reviews the highly 
specialized requirements of many Fed- 
eral jobs and the desirability of a 
considerable degree of technical 
knowledge before entry. If, in addi- 
tion, the candidate has the capacity 








for administration, he can receive 
training to develop it as he goes 
along, so that there will be the dou- 
ble value of both a professional and 
administrative qualifications. He 
points out that many of the ablest 
administrators in the service are men 
who have risen in this way. He 
believes: ‘‘Administrative positions 
should not be separated out and put 
in a special service; they should be 
left to form the apex of the respective 
services in which they naturally 
fall.’’ (p. 15) 

Both explicitly and implicitly Mr. 
Meriam is strongly motivated by the 
thought that the independence of the 
public service administrator will be 
greater if he has a professional alter- 
native, such as is possessed by a medi- 
cal man or an architect. The follow- 
ing excerpts are of interest in this 
connection: 

Anyone who studies in detail the positions in the 
public service which reasonably can be said to demand or 
require university education will find that the bulk of 
them are professional, technical, or scientific and that 


they have their counterparts in private enterprises of one 
sort or another. (p. 62) 
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So far as my detailed study of public positions has 
gone, I am forced to the conclusion that the vocational 
demand for students of public administration per se and 
for pure political scientists is comparatively limited. . . . 
In the public service the demand is vastly greater for 
engineers, chemists, physicists, physicians, lawyers, 
economists, sociologists, social workers, statisticians. 
If the objective is to give university training for the public 
service, including public administration, the answer is to 
turn out men who have training both in public adminis- 
tration and in a field for which there is a reasonably con- 
sistent vocational demand. (pp. 69-70) 

Training for particular positidhs is rarely the function 
of the typical university. Such training in general 
should come after the appointee has been selected for the 
position. Then the teacher and the student both know 
that the student will have a chance to use vocationally 
the special subject matter he is learning. (p. 65) 


The background courses in connec- 
tion with professional training are, 
however, strongly recommended. 
Aside from subjects in political sci- 
ence and economics, such as public 
finance, Mr. Meriam emphasizes, in 
particular, certain basic training. It 


is interesting to note his statement 
that: 

First, I place English composition, particularly that 
part of English composition that is concerned with the 
organization and presentation of material. A person's 
choice of words, even his sentence structure, can be 
changed rather easily by his administrative superior or by 
the almost-always-present editor. Choice of words and 
sentence structure, as some authority has said, are subject 
to revision. Order, structure, backbone are subject only 
to revision. I have sometimes said that our national 
government is a government by reports and memoranda. 
(p- 73) 


The second tool for general use em- 
phasized is a good background in 
elementary statistics; a third tool, ac- 
counting; and fourth, an ability to 
use a library and engage in one’s own 
research. Thus, Mr. Meriam joins 
the ranks of that growing number of 
critics who are emphasizing that uni- 
versities should provide basic training 
and that much of what is practical 
must be learned after taking the job. 


THE WARMTH FACTOR IN COMFORT AT WORK 


Report No. 76 of the Medical Research Council, Industrial Health Research 
Board (obtainable at the British Library of Information, New York). 


Price $.65 
A Physiological Study of Heating and Ventilation. By T. Bedford 
Reviewed by Frederick B. Flinn 


A report of an investigation of the 
conditions of warmth comfort of per- 
sons engaged in sedentary or very 
light industrial work. 

Skin temperatures of the foreheads, 
hands and feet of the workers, and 
the mean surface temperatures of their 
clothed bodies were taken, and the 


feelings of the employees were ob-— 


tained. 


The maximum comfort was ob- 
tained with an equivalent tempera- 
ture of 62.3°F. 

The term “‘equivalent temperature”’ 
was used to connote the combined 
effects of radiation, air temperature 
and air movement. 

The comfort zone was found to be 
quite wide. The equivalent tem- 
perature range was +9.5°F. of the 
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most comfortable value. In case of 
effective temperature it was +7.0°F. 

The effective temperature of an en- 
vironment connotes that temperature 
of still air saturated with water 
vapor, in which an equivalent sensa- 
tion of warmth was experienced in 
the tests made by Yaglon and his 
colleagues. 

7o per cent of the employees felt 
comfortable at equivalent temperature 
of 58°F. to 66°F. at effective tempera- 
ture of 57°F. to 63°F., at air tempera- 
ture of 60°F. to 68°F. These figures 
apply to persons clothed and accus- 
tomed to the usual winter conditions 
of Great Britain. 

They came to the conclusion that 
for the prediction of the subjective 


feeling of warmth of individuals out 
of a large population skin tempera- 
ture measurements are of no practical 
value. It was found that persons 
who complained of cold feet and 
draughts required a temperature dis- 
tinctly warmer than those necessary 
for the comfort of the average person. 
Their skin temperature was found to 
be below the average and this way 
accounts for their requiring a higher 
room temperature. It was found 
that the feeling of comfort was voted 
when the forehead temperature was 
93.7°F. the palm of the hand 84.9°F. 
and the foot 76.7°F. 

94% of the 3,085 observations made 
in this investigation were on young 
women and girls. 


SICKNESS ABSENCE AND LABOUR WASTAGE 


Report No. 75 of the Medical Research Council, Industrial Health Research 
Board (obtainable at the British Library of Information, New York). 


Price $.45 
Part I—Sickness Absence, Its Measurement and Incidence in Clerical Work and 


Light Occupations. 
Labour Wastage. 


By May Smith and Margaret A. Leiper. 
By Major Greenwood and May Smith 


Part [I— 


Reviewed by Frederick B. Flinn 


Is industrial sickness apparently on 
the increase because the health of the 
country (Great Britain) is deteriorat- 
ing or because there is better diagno- 
sis and record keeping. Reports from 
firms vary. Some say that in spite of 
more and more money spent on the 
welfare departments absenteeism is 
increasing others report just the 
contrary. * 

An investigation of two large 


groups gave the following  infor- 
mation: 

The rate for absenteeism for men 
was three and four and a half days; 
four and a little over six for women. 

Rate for factory workers was lower 
than that of the clerical or shop as- 
sistants under the same conditions. 

Women have a higher rate than 
men, age group for age group. 

Colds and influenza is the greatest 

















cause for absenteeism, accounting for 
between 30 and 4o percent. 

It is suggested that the highest rate 
occurs in highly specialized work. 
This is explained by the fact that the 
worker cannot find another place 
readily or cannot be replaced by the 
employer. 

‘Lowest rate occurs when a careful 
selection of employees is made, and 
where chances of promotion and 
medical care are good. 

Proper records are discussed. The 
following data is required ina study 
of absenteeism. (1) The total num- 
ber of working days lost through 
sickness including accidents, during 
the year for men and for women. 
Where it is possible a further classi- 
fication intodepartments, e.g. clerical, 
factory, outdoor, maintenance, sales 
drivers, etc., is desirable. 









By H. M. Vernon. 





The author discusses the whole 
subject of accidents, how they hap- 
pen, frequency, when and why they 
happen and what can be done to 
reduce them. He has studied acci- 
dents as they happen in industry, in 
traffic and in the home. He points 
out that accidents depend chiefly on 
the human element and are therefore 
preventable. 

Accident prone persons can be edu- 
cated to avoid them. Attempts to 
identify accident prone persons by 
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ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREVENTION 


New York: The MacMillan Co., 1937. 
Reviewed by Frederick B. Flinn 
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(2) The average number of men 
and of women employed workers ad- 
mitted for a definite limited time to be 
kept separate. 

(@) The number of men and of 
women who left during the year. 

(4) The length of service of each 
person. 

(5) In addition where facilities for 
compilation exist, (a) an analysis of 
a group of entrants followed up till 
each has been on the staff for a year 
or has left, showing how many left 
with less than a month's service, 
under two months, and so on, and 
(b) an analysis of the number of days 
lost through various disease cate- 
gories, for example, colds and in- 
fluenza, accidents, minor gastric 
disorders, nervous breakdown, oper- 
ations. 





Price $5.00 


psychological and other tests have 
been unsuccessful. Trial and error 
seems to be the best method. If a 
person has more than one or two acci- 
dents within a limited period he 
should be transferred to another job. 

Attempts are made to connect acci- 
dent proneness with ill-health. Ab- 
normal blood pressure and conditions 
affecting it apparently has a bearing 
on the matter. Accidents usually 
diminish with age and experience, 
while severity increases with age. 
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Importance is placed on the mental 
attitude and predisposition of the 
subject. Some accident prone per- 
sons are temperamentally too excit- 
able and are insubordinate. 

Sex differences are hard to compare 
as men and women seldom work at 
same occupation. In auto driving 
women apparently have less acci- 
dents, but this can be explained by 
the fact that‘men cover a much greater 
mileage, drive in heavier traffic and 
under worse weather conditions. 

Fatigue has less to do with acci- 
dents than is commonly supposed. 
But when hours are extended beyond 
certain limits it undoubtedly does in- 
fluence the industrial rate. 

Alcoholic liquors, even in small 
amounts greatly influence accident li- 
ability. Statistics show that chronic 
drinkers sustain nearly three times as 
many accidents and lost more than 
three times as many days in recover- 
ing therefrom. Tests made on hu- 
mans at intervals of 4, 1, 13 and 2 
hours after drinking three fluid ounces 
of whiskey showed that on the aver- 
age their skill had diminished 8, 15, 
20 and 15 percent at these intervals. 


Road accidents occur when the traf- 
fic is very light (English experience), 
3 or 4 % being ascribed to dense traf- 
fic. Psychological as well as driving 
tests may indicate that the subject is 
quite a good driver ona safe road, but 
his vigilance is lowered, easily dis- 
tracted and is the type of person who 
would not be aware of a situation 
until too late. 

A chapter on accidents in and about 
the home is very illuminating. The 
chapter on prevention and frequency 
of factory accidents is worth reading. 
He shows how safety measures, edu- 
cation, propaganda and mechanical 
devices have cut down accident fre- 
quency enormously. The statistics 
show that the accident frequency in 
neighborhoods of American cities 
which have school safety education 
is much lower than where the schools 
do nothing. 

The book is well gotten together 
and should prove very valuable to the 
student of the causes of accidents. It 
will give pause for thought to many 
laymen. 





